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A pair of mating Acadian Hairstreaks at Green Lane Wetland, east of Paris, on 30 June 2014 - photo Bill Lamond. This species is of¬ 
ten found in wet meadows and along streams. This habitat preference is largely due to the presence of willows (Salix spp.) in these 
habitats, willows being the only larval foodplant of this hairstreak. It is an uncommon species that is often found nectaringon Swamp 
Milkweed. This record, and other interesting records, are detailed on page 176 on the annual Hamilton Study Area Butterfly Summary. 
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Editors Notes. 

I must first give an apology to Lyle Jeakins as I misspelled his name in the fine hike summary that he put together for the 
March Wood Duck. I find this quite embarrassing to make a mistake of this nature. Hopefully, I won’t do this again. Sorry Lyle. 

I received a comment from a reader that I thought was worth sharing with everyone. This was in regards to the “Stewards 
of Cootes Watershed” article in the January 2015 Wood Duck: “Rather incredible what “Stewards of Cootes Watershed” 
have accomplished. It could serve as a working model for every watershed in Ontario”. I couldn’t agree more, and I have to 
say that was mightily impressed by this group and their can-do effort. 

The HNC has an important initiative that I want to make sure that all of you are aware of as it is so important to the future 
of our organization. Please check out the back page of this issue and get involved in our Member Survey. We are making 
it as easy as possible to complete the survey and to get the results back to us. This will greatly assist our Club in planning 
for its future. So please make the effort. It will be helpful. 

I encourage all of you to join in the fun on the HNC’s Head-of-the-Lake Land Trust’s Trivia Night (see page 190). I’ve 
taken part every year and I wouldn’t miss it. Check it out! Also, the Sanctuary Committee is always looking for volunteers 
to help out at our sanctuaries. There is an upcoming “work party” (and play) at Short Hills Nature Sanctuary (see page 
189). What better time to “enlist”! 

If you are reading the paper copy of this Wood Duck, be aware that you can see all of this in “living colour” on our website 
pdf. I only point this out, as the black and white photos here really look superb in colour. Naturally! 

This month’s photo of the front cover Wood Duck is by Ken Newcombe on 6 February 2008 at LaSalle Park, Bur¬ 
lington. This is the 8 th photo in this “project” (see Wood Duck May 2014, page 196). 


HNC Hike Report 

2015 Winter Hawks and Owls Outing 


by Ken Williams 

O n Saturday, February 7, Angie and I had the pleasure of 
leading 27 carloads of eager hawk and owl watchers on 
our annual winter hike. It seemed an exciting, if not daunting 
afternoon with 60 people in tow The weather was wonderful; 
not too cold or windy with just a little cloud cover keeping the 
brightness down and the visibility good. 

We started the hike at 2:00 p.m. and headed 
right into the field, east of the Starlight 
Drive-in, where we viewed a flock of Wild 
Turkeys. Around the corner, heading up 
2nd Road East, the cars stopped behind us; 
they had found Snow Buntings on the roof 
of a house. Other members sighted a Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant foraging in the field behind 
that house! This bode well for the trip. 

We realized that we had temporarily lost 
Caleb Scholtens, Ezra, Giovanni, and father 
(Lorenzo) Campanelli when they caught 
up to us on Highland Road where we had 
stopped to look at a Merlin. They had found another Merlin on 
Mud Street. This “fantastic four” would later find a Coopers Hawk 
- eating dinner - that we had missed. 

Having had no success finding the long-staying Northern 
Shrike, we headed to 10th Road East at the Vinemount Quarry 
and Dofasco Trail to have our group meeting to decide what 
to do to meet the needs of the group for the day; the meeting 



Co-leader Angie 
Williams scouting at 
the new Vinemount 
Meadow Sanctuary 
- photo Judy 
Eberspaecher. 


was delayed as some of the cars 
were detained as they had seen 
a Peregrine Falcon fly over the 
road en route, and it was further 
delayed as the Short-eared Owls 
were hungry. 



Ken Williams , 3 December 2014, 
The owls came out early, after from the Hamilton Spectator - 

3:00 p.m., and were interacting in photo John Rennison - 
a negative manner with two Northern Harriers. Normally, the 
harriers go to roost just before these owls take over the fields at 
dusk, but not on this day. We spent an hour watching six Short¬ 
eared Owls put on a wonderful display, while two Common 
Ravens were calling in the background. 



Most instructive for Short-eared Owl identification is the white 
trailing edge of the wing feathers as viewed in the top photo, 
which is absent in Long-eared Owls. Also, as seen in the bottom 
photo, you can see 
the light belly that 
matches the light 
under-wing, ruling 
out Long-eared Owl, 
which has a darker, 
streaked belly with 
a contrasting light 

under-wing. Just some of the group , "takin' over the road" 

_ _ -. - r 1 watching a Merlin - photo Helen Pattison. 

We did not find any 
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Merlin on Highland Road at 5th Road East - photo Chris Cheatie. 

Rough-legged Hawks nor did the dark-morph Red-tailed Hawk 
make an appearance. We did have several Eastern Screech-Owls 
after dark, but no Great Horned Owls were calling in our travels. 
Many of the participants were thrilled to see all the delightful 
surprises that Mother Nature had in store for us. No trip would be 
complete without using our tow rope to pull one member out of 
the deep, snowy ditch ... thank God for our jeep. 

In all, we had 27 species on the trip. Thanks to Dave Moffatt for 
riding shotgun with us and finding a few of our goodies. Thanks 
also to those who took great photos of some of our finds and to 
Judy Eberspaecher for tallying the species list. We are looking 
forward to next years adventure. ^ 



Short-eared Owls at the new Vinemount Meadow Sanctuary on 
10th Road East - photos Helen Pattison. 


Spring Migration 

by June Hitchcox 

April — migration begins in earnest. Each 
migratory species has its own characteristic 
route between its nesting and winter ranges. 

These paths are rather broad. It was thought at one time that 
birds followed specific flyways, such as the Mississippi Flyway 
or Atlantic Flyway, which does apply somewhat to waterfowl 
which tend to follow a more restricted path. Banding studies 
have shown, however, that migrating songbirds fly across 
broad areas and are not tightly grouped into specific flyways. 
Nevertheless, some general patterns can be observed and 
four main migration routes through North America to the 
Arctic, have been identified. 

Along these routes, different species branch off - in the Spring, 
to areas where they will nest - or join the routes - in the 
Autumn to fly to areas where they spend the winter. One of 
these “flyways” follows along the Pacific Coast overland from 
South America then out over the ocean to overland again. A 
second “flyway” goes overland east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The third crosses 500 miles non-stop over the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico - sometimes birds see and land on ships to take a 
break. The fourth “fly way” also crosses the Gulf of Mexico but 
has several islands for resting. Still, it is a long way to be over 
the water. Imagine our tiny Ruby-throated Humming Bird 
flying 500 miles across the Gulf of Mexico, non-stop! It is a 


good thing that they can store up to 2 grams of fat for this trip. 
They are exhausted and in need of food when they arrive in 
Canada - some as early as late April when there are very, very 
few flowers in bloom to feed them. However, the Sapsuckers 
arrive mid-April and drill holes in trees so that they can drink 
the sap for food. Hummingbirds also drink this sap and also 
eat the small bugs that are attracted to the sap. Isn’t nature 
wonderful, with all the interlocking between species? You can 
help, too. Thoroughly wash your hummingbird feeders and 
fill them with a boiled, then cooled, solution of one cup white 
sugar to four cups water. Best to avoid red food colouring as 
it may be harmful. These feeders are usually red-coloured and 
that is enough to attract the hummers. 

Other interesting facts: 1) Migrating crows fly at 65 km an 
hour; ducks at 95; robins are slow; Gray-cheeked Thrush at 
200 km/day. 2) If you put netting over the outside of your 
windows as we did, to prevent collisions, stretch it as taut as 
you can onto screws placed at each corner of the window. 
I would think that any relatively small-sized, strong netting 
would work - as long as birds can see it and it will stretch 
taut. Often stores with bird supplies sell it. We never have 
had a casualty after putting up netting and never have had 
a bird get caught in the netting because they can see it. So 
fill up your bird feeders with seed and your hummingbird 
feeders with the sugar/water mixture - then enjoy! 
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Bird Study Group Meeting Summary - January 19, 2015 

Colonial Waterbirds in Hamilton Harbour with Dave Moore 


by Michael Rowlands 

O ur featured speaker at the January meeting of the Bird 
Study Group was Dave Moore, a biologist at Environment 
Canadas Canadian Wildlife Service. Dave received his M.Sc. 
from Brock University and a Ph.D. from Simon Fraser University, 
researching foraging and parental care strategies in Common 
Terns. For both degrees, the study site he used was Hamilton’s 
own Windermere Basin! His CWS research has focused on 
the behaviour, ecology and conservation of colonial-nesting 
waterbirds, mainly involving studies on the Great Lakes. His talk 
was entitled “Conservation & Monitoring of Colonial Waterbirds 
in Hamilton Harbour (and of Common Terns, beyond).” 

While we had been expecting a talk strictly on the monitoring of 
local Common Terns, Dave announced he would actually address 
three topics: 1) population trends, conservation and management 
of colonial waterbirds breeding in Hamilton Harbour; 2) the 
rehabilitation of Windermere Basin and breeding habitat creation 
for Common Terns; and 3) the monitoring of migration and over¬ 
wintering patterns of Common Terns using geolocators. 

First of all, he defined what was meant by colonial waterbirds. 
They are birds such as gulls, terns, herons, cormorants, and 
pelicans that nest in dense, often multi-species colonies, often 
on islands, that breed at the same time, and usually have only 
one clutch per year. The young are relatively helpless, and have 
an extended dependence on the parents for feeding, and receive 
a diet that is mostly fish, but this depends on the species. 



Common Tern ot Ha mi/ton Harbour, May 2013 - photo Mike Ve/tri. 


As part of the Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action Plan, six 
species have been monitored by Dave, and McMasters Jim 
Quinn, to see whether their populations are increasing or 
declining. There are small (relatively) and declining/unstable 
populations of Herring Gulls, Black-crowned Night-Herons, 
Caspian Terns and Common Terns; there is an “over-abundance” 
of Double-crested Cormorants and Ring-billed Gulls. The goal 
is to maintain a healthy and diverse waterbird community in the 
Harbour so this means setting population targets for each species, 


controlling “nuisance” species, and 
creating new permanent habitats. 

The main challenges in this work 
are the co-nesting of abundant 
and uncommon species with the 
intense competition for breeding 
space. Ring-billed Gulls want space 
favoured by both tern species; 

Double-crested Cormorants want to 
take space from Herring Gulls and 
Black-crowned Night-Herons! 

Some interesting techniques were used by the researchers to 
reserve breeding space for the uncommon species. For example, 
heavy plastic sheeting was used to cover some of the man-made 
islands in the east harbour to prevent the Ring-billed Gulls from 
occupying tern territory before the terns arrived. Raptors (such 
as trained owls or eagles), mechanical scarecrows, and noise¬ 
making machines were all used to keep the Ring-billed Gulls 
and Double-crested Cormorants away. In some cases, cormorant 
nests were removed. 

The ongoing monitoring has shown that the population of Ring¬ 
billed Gulls is declining as their nesting habitat has been decreased. 
The target populations have been met for five of the six species; the 
cormorants remain a challenge as they continue to increase. 

The rehabilitation plan of Windermere Basin presented some 
interesting situations. The one island in the basin, Spur Island, was 
a tern colony but the plan called for repairs and resurfacing of this 
island and the construction of three new ones over two seasons, 
from 2010 to 2012. This meant that terns would be unable to nest 
at Windermere Basin during the construction, and the nesting 
terns would have to be moved to a temporary location near Pier 
27. So, how do you move a tern colony? First, the “ring-bills” were 
discouraged from occupying Pier 27 prior to the arrival of the 
terns, by methods outlined above. Then, Common Tern decoys 
and playback tapes of tern calls were used to attract the terns 
to Pier 27. It worked like a charm. When the new habitats were 
ready, the terns were attracted back to the basin using the same 
methods. Also, the provision of simple plywood chick shelters 
increased offspring survival on one of the islands. The project was 
a grand success because in 2013, there were 273 nesting pairs of 
Common Terns, compared with only 100 in 2009 on Spur Island. 
By 2014, there were 604 pairs with 200-300 new pairs! 

The final part of Daves presentation concerned the migration 
patterns of Common Terns nesting on the Great Lakes. Not a 
lot was known about where these terns went on their southern 
migration as only limited data was available from recovered bird 
bands. Lightweight geolocators that determined the longitude 
and latitude of tagged birds based on the amount of daylight 



Dave Moore at Bird Study 
Group meeting, 19 January 
2015 - photo Mike Rowlands. 
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measured were attached to the leg bands of 30 terns from the 
Elm Island study area near Manitoulin Island. These were used 
to track Common Terns on both their southern and northern 
migrations from June 2013 to June 2014. There was a 50% 
recapture rate of the tagged birds but failure of the batteries in 
many of the geolocators prevented them from yielding complete 
data on the full migration cycle of each bird. 

Enough data was produced to show that southward bound terns 
staged on the Atlantic coasts of South Carolina and Florida, the 
coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, or Cuba before heading mostly to 
southern Peru for the winter. On the return trip to the north, 
they staged along the US Atlantic Coast to Chesapeake Bay 
then arrived back in their breeding area in April and May. The 


preliminary findings of the study indicate that the Great Lakes 
terns have different migration routes than the other discrete tern 
populations from the Maritime Provinces or the prairies. 

After answering a few questions from the attentive audience, 
Dave was thanked for his very informative talk by emcee Cheryl 
Edgecombe, who then opened the floor to sightings reports. 
We heard not only about local sightings of Lapland Longspurs, 
Horned Larks and Snow Buntings near Dyments Farm on 
Fallsview Road in Flamborough, but also about a Cape May 
Warbler being helped to survive the cold weather in a small 
heated plastic shelter near Presquile Park. One never knows 
what birds will be seen in winter in Ontario! W 



9 May (Saturday) from dawn to dusk. The Long Watch at RBG. Birders needed to observe and 
count birds at two sites on RBG property: The South Pasture Swamp lookout platform in Hendrie Val¬ 
ley, and the Marsh Boardwalk along the north shore of Cootes Paradise. This is the first spring watch 
and first year of a project to build a very long-term picture of bird populations on RBG property. Make 
your own way to the sites and stay as long as you like. You can make an important contribution by spot¬ 
ting and reporting all birds seen and heard; site coordinators and interpreters will be there to compile 
the data and help as needed. If you’re interested in playing a larger role, contact Peter Thoem for more. 

peterthoem@gmail.com or 905-681-2738. 






pftMtJ 


Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve in the dead of winter on 22 February 2015. This photo is of an upweiiing spring on the north side of the railway tracks 
along Pus!inch Concession 7. Even in the coldest winters , such as this past one, this upweiiing never freezes over - photo Bruce Mackenzie. 
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2014 Hamilton Study Area Butterfly Summary 

by Bill Lamond 


I t was a year of utter normality in the butterfly world in 2014. 

Of course the influence of 2012 is still strong in my mind as I 
write this, even two years after it happened; 2012 being such an 
absolutely “out there” butterfly event, akin to a “Rob Ford-type” 
person being elected the mayor of a major world city; sort of a 
“did I just dream that?” situation. But no, it did happen. We have 
the newspaper reports of millions of Red Admirals and lesser 
numbers of Question Marks; followed by the photographic proof 
of incredible numbers of strays: Pipevine Swallowtail, Variegated 
Fritillary, Snout Butterfly, Buckeyes (common!), Long-tailed 
Skipper, Funereal Duskywing, Checkered Skipper, Sachem, 
and Fiery Skipper (never commoner). But what am I talking 
about 2012 for? Well, thats the kind of influence that year had 
on assessing other years. And it is just such an amazing contrast 
to 2014 — the way it is supposed to be! — which had very few 
highlights. 



+ — immigrant species, non-resident 

FO/LO - First/Last record of over-wintering adult. 

F/L - First/Last record of a single-brooded species. 
F1-F2/L1-L3 - First/last record of 1 st , 2 nd or 3 rd brood. 

Btfd. - Brantford 
C.A. - Conservation Area 
Cone. - Concession 
m. obs. - many observers 
RR - railroad 

RD et al - RD,CE,MM,DD,BC 
CE et al. - CE,RD,DD 
DD et al - DD,RD,MM 

KM et al. - KM,IS,RP,BW Author Bill Lamond at Bissett 

TF et al. - TF,RD,CE,DD Creek , Renfrew County, 16 June 

2013 - photo Janet Nelson. 


Black Swallowtail # 


The butterfly watchers seemed to be a lot less active in 2014, as 
their data sent my way was much reduced. No doubt this was 
mostly due to the lack of butterflies observed on early season 
excursions, which discouraged further outings. Additionally, 
there were very few reports on listservs to generate any desire to 
get out. Myself, I didn’t make it once to the best site in Brantford 
- Lome Park - to look for butterflies. I had no desire to go 
there as my expectations were abysmal. Of course this is a self- 
defeating stance as strays can sometimes turn up at the bleakest 
of times, but human nature being what it is ... 

There was little notable about the 2014 butterfly season as the 
following list will bear out. There were very few strays indeed, 
with only one Common Buckeye record and no Fiery Skippers 
reported at all. It was just not a very good year for butterflies. 
This was not unique for Hamilton as several individuals across 
the province mentioned this for their respective areas. 

Of course, even in the worst years there are noteworthy records 
and circumstances. It was a good year for hairstreaks as opposed 
to previous years, especially for Banded and Striped Hairstreaks. 
However, for me, the most notable aspect of 2014 were the 
numbers of Milbert’s Tortoiseshells. There were many reports 
from several areas and high numbers were recorded in the 
Dundas Valley in the Paddy Greene Road area. A real treat for 
such a lovely butterfly. 

The records below are of uncommon to rare species, but also 
included are first and last dates of common species, as well 
as sample high numbers. However, I have not applied “first” 
and “last” dates to species that have likely been “on the wing” 
for several days before (or after) their first (or last) submitted 
observation. This is a judgement call on my part I realize, but it 
may be helpful for people who read this in 30 years! 

Abbreviations and Symbols 

* — all records are listed (site duplications may be omitted). 

# — only significant records submitted are listed. 


Dofasco Trail near 10th Rd E 

1 

8 May FI 

DD et al. 

Giant Swallowtail # 

Beverly Swamp 

1 

24 May FI 

IS 

Westfield Heritage Village 

1 

1 Jul LI 

BL 

Westover area 

3 

6 Jul F2 

RD et al. 

Turner Tract entrance 

1 

24 Sep 

WM,IM 

Currie Tract at culvert 

1 

6 Oct L2 

WM 


Although this species was less widespread than in 2013,1 have decided to list just 
significant date records as the species is actually fairly common in much of the study area. 



Giant Swallowtail at Beverly Swamp, 24 May - photo Ian Smith. 

Tiger Swallowtail # 


Brantford 1 

Westfield Heritage Village 1 

25 May FI 
28 Sep L2 

BL 

KG 

Mustard White * 

Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve 1 

6 Jul 

KM et al. 

West Virginia White * 

Twiss Rd Escarp. Woods 2 

5 May F 

BY,KY 

Twiss Rd Escarp. Woods 12 

7 May 

RC 
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Cabbage White # 




Ruthven Park 

1 

1 May FI 

NP,MP 

Speyside Resource Mgmt. Centre 

1 

2 Jun LI 

WM 

CPR below Hamilton Cemetery 

2 

9 Jun F2 

AW 

Shell Park, Oakville 

1 

25 Oct 

TF et al 

Common (Clouded) Sulphur # 

Dundas Valley 

3 

24 May FI 

IS 

Ruthven park 

1 

4 Jul F2 

NP,MP 

Fifty Point C.A. 

1 

2 Nov L3 

BM 

s 


3 

M * * /MK 


LeftCommon Sulphur, 25 May, Beverly Swamp - photo Ian Smith; right ■ Orange 


Sulphur, Fifty Point C.A., 10 November - photo Joanne Redwood. 


Orange Sulphur # + 




Brantford 

1 

14 Jun F 

BL 

Fifty Point C.A. 

1 

10 Nov 

JR,LM 

Bronze Copper * 

Hardy Rd Stormwater pond, Btfd. 

1 

15 Jun 

BL 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

20 Jun 

ES 

Hardy Rd Stormwater pond, Btfd. 

3 

28 Jun 

BL 

pond on Sideroad 10 at RR 

1 

3 Jul 

BVR 

Cheese Factory Road 

1 

6 Jul 

NP,MP 

Acadian Hairstreak * 




Hardy Rd Stormwater pond, Btfd. 

4 

28 Jun F 

BL 

Green Lane Wetland, Paris 

3 

30 Jun 

BL 

Fletcher Creek Swamp Preserve 

1 

6 Jul 

KM et al 

Valens C.A. 

2 

6 Jul 

BVR 

Sedge marsh N of Hyde Tract 

1 

6 Jul 

BVR 

Cheese Factory Road 

1 

6 Jul 

NP,MP 

Coral Hairstreak * 

Green Lane Wetland, Paris 

2 

30 Jun F 

BL 

Valens C.A. 

1 

5 Jul 

BVR 

N of Hyde Tract along Safari Rd 

1 

6 Jul 

BL 

Fletcher Creek Swamp Preserve 

2 

6 Jul 

KM et al 

Banded Hairstreak * 

Ruthven Park 

24 

4 Jul 

NP,MP 

Hamilton Butterfly Count circle 

56 

6 Jul 

m.obs. 

Waterdown Escarpment Woods 

5 

8 Jul 

BVR 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

3 

9 Jul 

ES 

Glover Rd, N of Rymal Road 

3 

20 Jul 

LM,LT 

Mt. Nemo Escarpment Woods 

10 

22 Jul 

BVR 

Glenorchy C.A. 

6 

24 Jul 

BVR 


Sayers Mills (Grierson Property) 1 25 Jul BVR 

Paddy Greene Road area 8 4 Aug DD et al. 

Cedar Haven Farm, Hwy 97 18 Aug BVR 

This was obviously a good year for Banded Hairstreaks. The 24 that were observed at 
Ruthven Park on 4 July, dwindled to one by 31 July There were 56 (not the 42 that was 
erroneously reported on the Hamilton Butterfly Count 2014 Wood Duck Vol. 68 No. 

2, page 38) reported on the Hamilton Butterfly Count on 6 July from many locations 
within the circle. 


Hickory Hairstreak * 


Westfield Heritage Village 1 

powerline trail, N of 6 th Cone, E ^ 

of Valens 

Mt Nemo 2 

Sayers Mills (Grierson property) 1 


1 Jul F BL 

6 Jul RD et al 

22 Jul BVR 

25 Jul BVR 



Left, Hickory Hairstreak, 1 July, Westfield Heritage Village - photo Bill 
Lomond'; right, Eastern Pine Elfin, 30 May, Grand River Perched Fen, 
Brantford - photo ian Smith. 


Striped Hairstreak * 

pond on 10th Side Road at RR 

1 

6 Jul 

BVR 

Cooper Road by glider field 

1 

6 Jul 

BL 

Lot 27, Cone. 7, Nassagaweya 

3 

12 Jul 

WM 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

18 Jul 

ES 

Guelph Arboretum 

1 

18 Jul 

CEa 

Sayers Mills (Grierson property) 

2 

22 Jul 

BVR 

Hilton Falls C.A. 

1 

24 Jul 

BVR 

Hendrie Valley near Gorton Ave. 

1 

30 Jul 

GN 

Ruthven Park 

1 

31 Jul 

NP,MP 

Cedar Haven Farm, Hwy 97 

1 

8 Aug 

BVR 

Glenorchy C.A. 

1 

11 AugL 

BVR 

Eastern Pine Elfin * 

Hyde Tract 

2 

11 May F 

IS 

Grand River Perched Fen, Btfd. 

1 

30 May 

IS 



Left, Eastern Tailed-Blue, 6 July, Westover area - photo Matt Mills; right, 
Great Spangled Fritillary, 6 July, Valens C. A. - photo Brenda Van Ryswyk. 

Eastern Tailed-Blue # 


Bronte Creek Provincial Park 4 31 May FI CE et al. 

Glenorchy C.A. 1 29 Sep BVR 


Spring Azure # 

Twiss Road Escarpment Woods 1 1 May F BY,KY 

Hardy Road, Brantford 2 11 Jun L BL 
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Left , Northern Crescent ; 15 June, Beverly Swamp - photo Ian Smith; right, 
Gray Comma, 30 July, Paddy Greene Road near Powerline Road - photo 
Rhondda James. 


Summer Azure # 


Ruthven Park 

1 

14 Jun 

NP,MP 

Beverly Swamp Reserve, Safari Rd 

2 

20 Sep 

BL,KM 

Cherry Gall Azure * 

Guelph Arboretum 

1 

9 Jun 

CEa 

Silvery Blue * 




Bronte Creek Provincial Park 

2 

31 May F 

CE et al. 

Guelph Arboretum 

1 

9 Jun 

CEa 

CPR bridge at Hwy 403, Hamilton 

4 

9 Jun 

AW 

Victoria Road, south Guelph 

1 

11 Jun 

CEa 

Great Spangled Fritillarv # 

Lot 27, Cone 7, Nassagaweya 

1 

13 Jun F 

WM 

Meadow Fritillarv * 

hayfield on west side of Cooper Rd 

15 

6 Jul 

BL 

Sayers Mill (Grierson property) 

2 

22 Jul 

BVR 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

22 Jul 

ES 

Silvery Checkerspot * 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

18 Jul 

ES 

Northern (Orange) Crescent # 

Lot 27, Cone. 7, Nassagaweya 

2 

9 Jun FI 

WM 

Pearl Crescent # 

Ruthven Park 

2 

19 May FI 

NP,MP 

CPR below Hamilton Cemetery 

Baltimore Checkerspot * 

1 

9 Jun LI 

AW 

Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve 

2 

6 Jul 

KM et al 

Cheese Factory Road 

2 

6 Jul 

NP,MP 

Spencer Creek S of Hwy 5 

5 

6 Jul 

RD et al 

Sedge swamp just N of Hyde Tract 

1 

6 Jul 

BL 

Question Mark # + 

Hamilton Butterfly Count circle 

6 

6 Jul 

m.obs. 

Hard to believe that July 6 was the first record of the year for this immigrant butterfly It 
was obviously a poor year for this species with very few records received. 

Eastern Comma # 




Ruthven Park 

1 

27 Jun FI 

NP,MP 

Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve 

1 

5 Jul LO 

KM,BL 

Ruthven Park 

1 

19 Aug F2 

MP,NP 

Mt. Nemo 

1 

10 Oct 

BVR 


Gray Comma * 




8th Concession, Beverly Swamp 

1 

29 Jun FI 

RD,DD 

powerline trail, N of 6 th Cone, E 
of Valens 

2 

6 Jul 

RD et al 

Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve 

1 

6 Jul 

KM et al 

Paddy Greene Rd, near Powerline Rd 

1 

30 Jul 

GN,RJ 

5th Concession at Lynden Road 

1 

4 Aug 

BL 

Lafarge Trail south of Safari Road 

1 

3 Sep 

RC 



Left, American Painted Ladies at Urquhart Butterfly Garden, 10 August 
-photo Michelle Sharp; right, Miibert's Tortoiseshell at Paddy Greene 
Road, 30 July - photo Rhondda James. 


Miibert's Tortoiseshell * 


Carolina Park, Brantford 

1 

12 Apr FO 

BL 

Paddy Greene Rd, Dundas Valley 

2 

13 Jun 

IS 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

16 Jun 

ES 

Merrick Orchard, Dundas Valley 

1 

15 Jul 

KW,AW 

Middletown Marsh 

1 

23 Jul 

BC 

Cedar Haven Farm, Hwy 97 

2 

31 Jul 

BVR 

Paddy Greene Rd, Dundas Valley 

16 

1 Aug 

LT,LM 

Urquhart Butterfly Garden 

1 

2 Aug 

RD 

Paddy Greene Road, Dundas Valley 

12 

4 Aug 

DD et al 

Lynden Road @ 5th Concession W 

1 

4 Aug 

BL 

Urquhart Butterfly Garden 

1 

9 Aug 

BVR 

Sunrise Crescent, Dundas 

1 

20 Sep 

RD 

Rattlesnake Point 

1 

24 Sep 

JM 

1 Head Street, Dundas 

1 

21 Nov* 

RW 

2014 was the best year for this species in at least 30 years, and perhaps 

much longer. 

Multiple individuals were seen in the Dundas Valley creating much excitement in the 

local butterfly scene. * This individual was also 
was inside a heated building. 

seen on 

26 and 27 November, however it 




American Painted Ladv # + 

Rattray Marsh 

2 

10 May F 

WM 

Glenorchy C.A. 

1 

29 Sep L 

BVR 

Common Painted Ladv # + 

Glenorchy C.A. 

1 

9 Jul F 

BVR 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

9 Jul 

ES 

Royal Botanical Gardens 

20 

12 Oct 

BVR 

Urquhart Butterfly Garden 

1 

9 Nov L 

PH 

Red Admiral # + 




Ruthven Park 

1 

18 Apr F 

NP,MP 

Royal Botanical Gardens 

10 

12 Oct 

BVR 

Fifty Point C.A. 

1 

2 NovL 

BM 

(continued on page 184) 
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Comparison of the Great Appalachian Storm (1950) and Post- 
tropical Hurricane Sandy (2012) Surface Analysis 


by Brandon Holden 

I n the November 2014 issue of the Wood Duck we looked at a 
historical birding event and how the weather likely played an 
integral part in bringing a number of remarkable birds to the 
Hamilton Study Area (Holden 2014) - check out the citation 
list if you missed it! 

The star of the show was some remarkable observations of the 
Thick-billed Murre (Uria lomvia) and the producer was the 
Great Appalachian Storm of 1950. This storm was one of the 
strongest extratropical cyclones to be recorded in our region for 
this time of year, and also had an unusual track that brought 
it ashore and retrograding westwards over the southern Great 
Lakes. Reproduced below (Figure 1) is a surface analysis map of 
the system on 26 November 1950. 

Sometime after the publication of the November 2014 Wood 
Duck , I was continuing my study of powerful cyclones, and 
their implications to birding, when I noticed some remarkable 
similarities between this storm and the infamous Hurricane 
Sandy of 2012. Ken Burrell and I had previously completed a 
summary of events and noteworthy bird observations on the 
Hurricane Sandy event which helped me to identify some of the 
commonalities (Holden and Burrell 2014). Hamilton birders 
who were present at Van Wagners Beach during the morning 
of 30 October 2012 will not soon forget the swirling flocks of 
Black-legged Kittiwakes, jaegers, and remarkable storm-petrels 
that passed by that morning. Presented here is a surface analysis 
map (Figure 2) from that very morning from the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Association (NOAA). 



Figure 1. The Great Appalachian Storm near peak intensity (978- 
980mb) on 26 November 1950 (Wikipedia 2015). 


Interestingly both maps show very large and powerful storms, 
both have large occluded 1 fronts passing over the Hamilton area, 
and both have recently moved westward (inland) from the Atlantic 
coastline! Given that our prevailing winds are southwesterly, 
perhaps the most significant feature here is that both cyclones 
have gone east to west - a highly unusual direction for a storm 
to travel in our part of the world. Combined that with the fact 



Figure 2. Post-tropicai Hurricane Sandy on 30 October 2012 (NOAA 2015). 

that they’re both remarkably strong, we have a one-two punch that 
was undoubtedly the cause of some great birds gracing our shores. 


While both of these cyclones were directed westwards by a 
blocking ridge of high pressure to the north, among other 
complicated factors, it should also be mentioned that there are 
numerous differences between them. Major Hurricane Sandy 
was a fully tropical cyclone for most of its life, only transitioning 
to a Post-Tropical cyclone shortly before impacting our area. 
This is in contrast to the fully extratropical nature of the 
Great Appalachian Storm. In meteorological terms this is 
the equivalent of apples to oranges, if not greater (perhaps 
the fine details would be better suited for a different article). 
Nonetheless I have found the similarities to be another exciting 
little discovery in my look at the meteorological world and how 
it relates to the birds we see. Stealing from my last article; if I 
ever see anything like this occurring in the future, I will be one 
“sick day” away from some great birding! \ 

1 An occluded front occurs where a “cold front” overtakes a “warm front” at 
the earths surface. 

Literature cited : 

Holden, B.R. 2014. Reverse Engineering an Historical Birding Event. 
Wood Duck 68 (3): 55-56. Available online at http://hamiltonnature. 
org/wp-content/uploads/pdfs/wood-duck/wood-duck-2014-11.pdf 

Holden, B.R. and K.G.D. Burrell. 2014. A birding perspective and 
analysis of Hurricane Sandy in Ontario, Autumn 2012. Ontario 
Birds. 32(1): 12-22. Available online at http://peregrineprints.com/ 
zzzz BRH KGB Hurricane Sandy.pdf 

NOAA. 2015. National Oceanic and Atmospheric Association - 
Weather prediction Center. WPC Surface Analysis Archive for the 
United States (CONUS) 1500z 30 October 2012. Retrieved from 
http://www.wpc.ncep.noaa.gov/archives/web pages/sfc/sfc archive. 

php . Accessed by Brandon Holden on 6 February 2015. 

Wikipedia. 2015. Great Appalachian Storm of November 1950. 
retrieved from http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Great Appalachian 
Storm of November 1950 . Wikimedia Foundation, accessed by 
Brandon Holden on 6 February 2015. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - April 2015 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT HNC HIKES. Please see page 182. 

to April 12. RBG's winter exhibit Frogs: A Chorus of Colours. Something for everyone , hop to it and check us out - www.rbg.co/frogs. 

to May 15. The Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch. 41st season of monitoring raptor migration at Beamer Memorial Conservation 
Area, Quarry Rd. off Ridge Rd. W., Grimsby. Except in very bad weather, counters are present every day from 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. EST/9:00 a.m. -5:00p.m. EDT. Visitors always welcome. Information: Mike Street - 905-648-3737, mikestreetl@gmaii.com 
or Sandy Darling - 905-689-7481, dariinga@cogeco.ca 

5 April (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie Valley, meet 
at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. if the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

7 April (Tuesday) 10:00 a.m. -12:00 p.m. Bee Box Building Workshop. Creating habitats for our local native bee populations. 
Join us in this hands-on workshop as we build bee boxes that native bees can use lay their eggs over the winter. $15 per person. 
Environment Hamilton office, 22 Wilson St. http://www.hamiltonpollinatorparadise.Org/p/events.html 

8 April (Wednesday) 7:00 to 9:15 p.m. HNC - American Woodcock Outing. Join Sheldon McGregor on an American Woodcock 
outing in the early spring to hear and watch woodcocks perform their nuptial displays. A flashlight, and rubber or waterproof 
boots would be helpful. We will be viewing the birds at dusk and returning to our cars in the dark. Meet at Dundurn Castle, 610 
York Boulevard, Hamilton. Contact Sheldon McGregor at 905-304-8282 or email sheldonbirder@hotmail.com 

11 April (Saturday) 08:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. HNC - Spring Birding in Saltfleet. Join leader Rob Dobos on this half day driving 
tour to look for eariy-spring migrants in the area of Stoney Creek above the Escarpment known as Saltfleet. We hope to see 
numbers of all of the regular puddle ducks, early shore birds such as Wilson's Snipe, both ye!low legs and Pectoral Sandpipers, and 
passerines such as Savannah Sparrow, Eastern Meadowlark, Eastern Phoebe, Tree Swallow and Rusty Blackbird. We will keep our 
eyes skyward for migrating raptors, and also hope to see local nesting Common Ravens. We will also do a short hike on a portion 
of the Dofasco Trail perhaps near our new HNC sanctuary! Meet at the Tim Horton's/Wendy's parking lot at the SE corner of Mud 
St. and Upper Centennial Parkway for car pooling. If you do not have a car, HSR bus "44 Rymal" stops at Mud St. & Centennial 
Parkway. For more info contact Rob at: rdobos@cogeco.ca 

12 April (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess Point, meet at 
the parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

12 April (Sunday) 2 to 4:00 p.m. RBG - Wetland Habitats at RBG Centre/Hendrie Park. Discover frog habitat from a botanical 
perspective by RBG staff Nadia CavaHin. Dress for outdoors and rough terrain. Pre-registration required. Fee: $15. 

13 April (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. Don McKay of the "Friends of Mill Creek" is our speaker. The Friends of Mill 
Creek (FOMC) is a volunteer, community-based organization that supports landowners in rehabilitating Mill Creek. See page 182 
for more details. Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

19 April (Sunday) 2 to 3:30p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North Shore, 
meet at the Nature Centre, Arboretum. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

20 April (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Bird Study Group meeting. Join Caleb and Peter Scholtens as they share stories and photos 
from their trip to the Outer Banks, NC, in August 2014. See page 189 for details. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. 
Burlington Seniors' Centre, 2285 New St., Burlington. 

25 April (Saturday) 10 a.m. to noon. RBG-Capture Nature While Hiking at RBG Nature Centre. Bring your camera for a hike with 
Christopher McLeod. Learn photographic tips. Any camera will do. Pre-registration required. Fee: $15. 

25 April (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 27, 
however registration is still possible. Since the Club was formed in 1986, it has instilled children with learning experiences that 
generate a life-long respect and appreciation of the natural world. Parents must be either RBG or Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
members. Ages 7-12. Cost is $90, then $80 each sibling. Meeting dates are the 4th Saturday of each month, September to May. 

25 April (Saturday) 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. RBG- Amphibian Exploration at RBG Centre. Learn to ID a frog by its call, learn the difference 
between frogs and toads, be prepared to hike and have fun. Pre-registration required. Fee: $12 Single, $30 Family. 

26 April (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes South Shore, 
meet at the Aviary parking lot. Oak Knoll Drive. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

26 April (Sunday) 8:00 a.m. -12:00 p.m. HNC - Early Migration for New Birders. Join Barry Coombs for an outing with a relaxed 
pace geared to beginner birders. We will be looking at early spring migrants at the Valley Inn and along the boardwalk through 
the Hendrie Valley. The emphasis will be on identifying birds using basic field tech nig ues. The trail is level with good footing but 
may be muddy. Meet down at the bridges in Valley Inn, at the end of Spring Garden Road, Burlington. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - May 2015 


2 May (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. RBG - Spring Wildflower Walk, meet at Cherry Hill Gate, Plains Road West. Walk includes rough 
terrain, geared for intermediate hiking levels. Pre-registration required. Fee: $10. 

3 May (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie Valley, 
meet at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404 

6 May (Wednesday) 6:30 - 8:30 p.m. HNC - Crerar Urban Forest Walk. Our first Wednesday Evening Walk of the year. Join Dr. 
Giuliana Casimirri, an urban forest enthusiast, to explore this small but significant patch of urban forest within Hamilton. Meet 
in the parking lot of Bethel Gospel Tabernacle at 1355 Upper Wellington St. 

9 May (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. RBG - Spring Wildflower Walk, meet at the Rock Chapel Nature Sanctuary (off Highway 5, west of 
Clappison's Corners). Walk includes rough terrain, geared for intermediate hiking levels. Pre-registration required. Fee: $10. 

9 May (Saturday) 7 to 9 p.m. RBG - Magnolias by Moonlight at RBG Arboretum. Guided tour, music, cocktails during a quiet 
evenina in the aardens. Pre-reaistration reauired. Fee: $35. Also: 23 Mav (Saturday) 7:30 to 9:30 o.m.. Moonliaht and Lilacs at 
RBG Arboretum. Guided tour, music, cocktails during a quiet evening in the gardens. Pre-registration required. Fee: $25. 

10 May (Mother's Day Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). 
Princess Point, meet at the parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404 

11 May (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Monthly Meeting. The Urquhart Butterfly Garden. An unwavering dedication to provide 
pesticide free pollinator habitat has made the Urquhart Butterfly Garden (UBG) a mag net for butterflies, pollinators, and visitors 
alike. Speaker Matt Mills has been involved with planning, planting and education at the Urquhart Butterfly Garden since 2011. 
RBG, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

13 May (Wednesday) 6:30 - 8:30p.m. HNC - Warbler Migrants at Paletta (Shoreacres) Park. Details to be announced. Meet 
at parking area on south side of Lakeshore Road at Shoreacres Creek between Walkers's and Appleby Lines. 

17 May (Victoria Day, Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike. Cootes North Shore, meet 
at the Nature Centre, Arboretum, Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

20 May (Wednesday) 6:30 - 8:30 p.m. HNC - Breeding Birds of Mac Forest. Join HNC Field Events Director and local birder Rob 
Porter on a birding hike through the McMaster Conservation Corridor ; aka " Mac Forest". Meet at the parking lot , just west of 
the intersection of Wilson Street and Lower Lion's Club Road. 

23 May (Saturday) 7 to 10:30 a.m. RBG - Early Morning Paradise Paddling at RBG Nature Centre. An early morning canoe in the 
quiet followed by a refreshing breakfast. Pre-registration required. Fee: $50. 

23 May (Saturday) 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. RBG - Wilderness Survival Skills at RBG Nature Centre. RBG, in partnership with WSC 
Survival School's David Arama. Pre-registration required. Fee: $100. 

23 May (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 27, 
however registration is still possible. See preceding page (April 25) for more details. 

24 May (Sunday) 1:30 - 3:30 p.m. HNC - Looking for Spring Wildflowers with Dean Gugler & Fleur-Ange Lamothe. Meet 

Fleur-Ange and Dean for a walk along the trails of Grindstone Marsh in Hendrie Valley. Spring flowers should be enjoying the 
sun and we can check out the marsh for birds too. Meet at the Cherry Hill Gate, just across from the RBG on Plains Road. Note 
that parking fees are charged unless you are an RBG member, but the outing is free. Contact Dean at 519-647-2371. 

24 May (Sunday) 1 to 4:00 p.m. RBG - The Key to Wildflowers, at Nature Centre. Jim Pringle <& Nadia Cavallin hit the trails to ID 
what species of spring wildflowers are blooming. Pre-registration. Fee: $40 includes Newcomb's Wildflower Guide and a hand lens. 

24 May (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes South Shore, meet 
at the Aviary parking lot, Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

27 May (Wednesday) 6:30 - 8:30 p.m. HNC - Hiking the Lafarge Trail. This section of the trail passes over a drumlin and through 
part of the Beverly Swamp where many of the plants and breeding birds are more typical of northern Ontario. The trail is steep 
and usually dry, but bring bug repellent. Meet leader Paul Smith (905-659-1482) at the north end of Middletown Road north of 
Regional Road #97 (previously Hwy. 97), west of Hwy 6 North. 

31 May (Sunday) 1 to 4:00 p.m. RBG - What Tree is That? Early Summer ID. Begin indoors to learn characteristics, then go 
outside to learn how to use botanical keys. Tree manual and hand lens included. Pre-registration required. Fee: $40. 

31 May (Sunday) 9:00 a.m. -11:00 a.m. HNC - Headwaters Walk in the Mill Creek Watershed. Details to be announced. 4535 
Watson Road S, Puslinch. 
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Spring Camping at Point Pelee National Park 

May 12 to May 15, 2015 

Three nights only We have reserved spots in 
Point Pelee National Park. Tent camping only 
There are a few spots for new campers. As in the 
past, HNC members are welcome to stop by and 
visit at our tent site at White Pine. Same location 
as 2014. Leader Frank Morley 905-575-0668. 

< _ > 



^MILTo^ 


The Hamilton Naturalists' Club will recognize and celebrate our volunteers 
at special event on Wednesday April 15, 2015. Volunteers will enjoy a talk 
on the Volunteer Impact in Establishingand Stewarding HNC Nature 
Sanctuaries by Bruce Mackenzie. Light refreshments will be served and 
door prizes from local merchants will be drawn. 


Invitations with details will be sent out. 

For more information contact Jen Baker at 905-524-3339 


This event made possible 
through a grant from the Ontario 
Trillium Foundation 


Pollinators Paradise Project presents 


POTT TNATTNG CHANGE 



Bee Box Building Workshop Creating habitats for our local native 
bee populations. 

Join us in this hands on workshop as we build bee boxes that native 
bees can use lay their eggs over the winter. 

Environment Hamilton office (22 Wilson St) $15 per person 
To register, contact Juby at jlee@environmenthamilton.org 


Sat April 
18th 

10am-3pn 


Earth Day Native Plant Sale 

RBG Centre Parking Lot (680 Plains Rd West Burlington) 

An opportunity to buy native plants for your garden! 

Nurseries include: St. Williams Nursery & Ecology Centre, Sassafras 
Farms, South Coast Gardens and more! 

No registration required. 


Sat April 
25th 

10am-12pn 


Windermere Walk About 

Learn more about the naturalization project at Windermere. The 
City has been focussed on increasing native plant species and 
biodiversity in this area and we think they are doing an impressive 
job! 

To register, contact Juby atjlee@environmenthamilton.org 



Community Planting Days Across the city from May to June 2015, 
we’ll be planting pollinator patches! Details to be announced. 


hamiltonpollinatorparadise.org / 905-549-0900 

Special thanks to Ontario Trillium Foundation and Hamilton Future Fund for their support 



HAMILTON 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT HNC HIKES 

All of our leaders are volunteers who enjoy 
sharing their knowledge and time. The HNC 
assumes no responsibility for injuries of 
any kind sustained by anyone as a result of 
participating in any of these activities. Please 
assess your own ability to participate. Hikes 
are sometimes cancelled or rescheduled. You 
are advised to check the HNC website (www. 
hamiltonnature.org) before setting out, to 
ensure that the hike has not been rescheduled. 
Generally, pets on hikes are discouraged 
as they startle wildlife, damage nests, and 
interfere with the enjoyment of others. 
Contact the leader before bringing your pet 
and for other questions. We also publicize 
Royal Botanical Gardens hikes and events. 
Most RBG programs require pre-registration 
one week prior. There is a charge for these 
activities except for the Sunday Get Back To 
Nature Walks. For information on RBG hikes: 
Liz Rabishaw, Public Program Bookings, RBG, 
905-527-1158 (1-800-694-4769) ext. 270. 
programs@rbg.ca www.rbg.ca 


April Monthly Meeting - 13 April 2015 
Speaker : Don McKay Topic : The Friends of 
Mill Creek (FOMC) 

Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road, 
Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 

Don McKay of the Friends of Mill Creek is 
our guest speaker. The Friends of Mill Creek 
(FOMC) is a volunteer, community-based 
organization that supports landowners in 
rehabilitating Mill Creek. The group first or¬ 
ganized in late 1997 for the purpose of im¬ 
plementing some of the recommendations 
contained in the Mill Creek Subwatershed 
Study. Mill Creek is a spring-fed cold-water 
stream that originates in the uplands and 
woodlands/wetlands of Puslinch Township, 
flowing south-west through the Township 
and the City of Cambridge, where it joins 
the Grand River. Don will elaborate on how 
FOMC was established, how it has continued 
to survive for over 15 years, the Mill Creek 
Stewardship Rangers program, and what is 
in FOMC’s future. 
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Four mole Hooded Mergansers displaying to a female at the Desjardins Cana! on 28 February 2015 - photo Doug Welch. As is often the case, the female 

appears most uninterested in the antics of the excited males. 


And Now for Some Good News ! 


Oregon Chub — First Fish Recovered by Endangered Species Act 


T he U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service announced Tuesday that 
Endangered Species Act protections have successfully 
recovered the Oregon Chub ( Oregonichthys crameri) - a silvery, 
speckled minnow found only in Oregon’s Willamette Valley 
whose numbers, thanks to the Act’s recovery plan and critical 
habitat protections, have climbed from fewer than 1,000 fish 
in eight populations in 1993 to more than 140,000 fish in 80 
populations today 

This animal is the first fish species ever to be declared recovered 
from the federal list of endangered species. 


Obviously, this 
story gives some 
hope to many 
species that are 
on the brink of 
annihilation. 
This is only one 
species among 
many that are on 
the list but it offers 


“Wildlife are only put on the endangered species list when they’re 
in serious trouble, so it takes time to bring them back to health,” 
said the Center’s Tierra Curry. “For the chub that process took 22 
years. For the Florida Panther, it’s expected to take until 2085. As 
a nation, we need to make endangered species recovery funding 
a priority so that more plants and animals can join the chub on 
the list of successfully recovered species.” 



encouragement 
that this process Oregon Chub, 16 January 2014 - photo Rick Swart. 

can work. The American Endangered Species Act, despite its 
flaws, is far superior to anything comparable in Canada and it is 
certainly a model that we should be striving to emulate. 

Adapted with modifications from Endangered Earth online , 
produced by the Center for Biological Diversity. http://www. 
biologicaldiversity.org/ 



Mate Eastern Bluebird at the Guelph Arboretum, 13 February 2015 - photo Chris Earley. The Guelph Arboretum is just within the HSA at the northwestern 
boundary. It is well worth a visit if you are looking for a new place to explore, www.uoguelph.ca/arboretum. 
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(butterfly summary - continued from page 178) 


Common Buckeye * + 




Oak Park Road area, Brantford 

1 

21 Jun F 

IS 



^_II_ ^ * WMHFMr ^.. 

Left, Common Buckeye, 21 June, Ook Pork Road, Brantford; right, Hackberry 


Emperor, 18 July, Hardy Road, Brantford - photos Ian Smith. 

Red-spotted Purple # 

Limenitis arthemis astyanax 

Lot 27, Cone. 7, Nassagaweya 1 29 May FI WM 

White Admiral * 

Limenitis arthemis arthemis 

Lot 27, Cone. 7, Nassagaweya 1 4 Jul WM 

Puslinch Tract 1 5 Jul BVR 


Tawny Emperor* 

Hardy Rd, Grand River, Brantford 1 18 Jul IS 

Guelph Arboretum 1 18 Jul CEa 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 1 7 Aug L ES 

Northern Pearly-Eye # 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 1 20 Jun F ES 

Sayers Mills (Grierson property) 1 11 Aug L BVR 


(Northern) Eyed-Brown # 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 1 20 Jun F ES 

Lot 27, Cone. 7, Nassagaweya 1 22 Aug L WM 

Little Wood-Satyr # 


Rock Chapel Sanctuary 1 5 Jun F 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 1 7 Aug L 


IS 

ES 


Inornate (Common) Ringlet # 

Ancaster 1 29 May FI IS 

Cedar Haven Farm, Hwy 97 2 23 Sep L2 BVR 



Left, Common (Inornate) Ringlet, 30 May, Oak Park Road, Brantford; right, Little 
Wood Satyr, 5 June, Rock Chape! Sanctuary - photos Ian Smith. 


Common Wood Nvmph # 

Ruthven Park 9 'll Jun F NP,MP 


Monarch # + 

Confederation Park 1 2 Jun F ESe 

Grimsby 1 3 Nov BM 

Urquhart Butterfly Garden 1 24 Nov L PH 

This species was observed in near-normal numbers this year compared to the disaster 
that was 2013. It is encouraging that numbers of over-wintering Monarchs in 2015 
are up 70% over last year. Nonetheless, this total is still the 2nd lowest since recording 


began in 1993. The late date of 24 November is extremely late, especially considering 
this followed -13.2°C lows on 19 November! 


Silver-spotted Skipp er * 


Ruthven Park 

1 

10 Jun FI 

NP,MP 

Hardy Road, Brantford 

2 

11 Jun 

BL 

Sunrise Crescent, Dundas 

1 

21 Jun 

RD 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

23 Jun 

ES 

Kelso C.A. 

1 

26 Jun 

BVR 

Ancaster Woods 

1 

1 Jul 

IS 

Valens C.A. 

1 

6 Jul 

BVR 

Ruthven Park 

5 

18 Jul F2 

NP,MP 

Mt. Nemo 

2 

22 Jul 

BVR 

Glenorchy C.A. 

1 

24 Jul 

BVR 

Sayers Mills (Grierson property) 

2 

25 Jul 

BVR 

Urquhart Butterfly Garden 

1 

9 Aug 

BVR 

Ruthven Park 

1 

19 Aug 

NP,MP 

Northern Cloudvwing * 

north Aldershot 

1 

23 Jun 

IR 

Kelso C.A. 

1 

26 Jun 

BVR 

Lot 27, Cone. 7, Nassagaweya 

2 

5 Jul 

WM 



Left, A very Southern Cloudywing-like" Northern Cloudy wing in north 
Aldershot on 5 July - photo Ian Richards. The red arrow points to the spot 
that is well off-set from the other spots indicating Northern. Additionally, 
in a Southern Cloudy wing, the two spots immediately to the left should be 
joined as a bar spanning the whole cell; right, Arctic Skipper at Westover 
Road and 8th Concession on 15 June - photo Ian Smith. 


Common Sootvwing * 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

6 Jun 

ES 

Glenorchy C.A. 

1 

19 Jun 

BVR 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

20 Jun 

ES 

Glenorchy C.A. 

1 

24 Jul 

BVR 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

25 Jul 

ES 

23 Sour Springs Road, Brant County 

1 

18 Sep L2 

MM 

Arctic Skipper * 

Westover Road & 8 th Concession 

3 

15 Jun 

IS 

Least Skipper # 




Ruthven Park 

1 

10 Jun FI 

NP,MP 

Glenorchy C.A. 

1 

24 Jul L2 

BVR 

Glenorchy C.A. 

1 

11 Aug F2 

BVR 

Ruthven Park 

1 

28 Aug L2 

NP,MP 

European Skipper # 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

4 

10 Jun F 

ES 

Glenorchy C.A. 

2 

24 Jul L 

BVR 


A population of 400+ European Skippers at Ruthven Park on 27 June, was reduced to 
seven by 11 July and zero by 18 July. 

(continued on page 191) 
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Fisherville Christmas Bird Count 2014 


by Linda Thrower 

T he Fisherville Christmas Bird Count was held on 28 December 
2014. For the end of December, the weather was amazing. 
As for snow, there was none to speak of; nice clear roads, open 
water, temperatures above freezing, and low winds. We could not 
have asked for better weather. Well, maybe the glare off of the 
lake could have been less, which would have allowed for more 
waterfowl to be counted. You would have thought that with the 
weather like this, the birds would have been easier to find, but 
I guess with the water and the fields being open, the birds were 
spread out. I know we had to “beat the bushes” to get a few species 
that are usually an easy find in the winter. Nonetheless, thanks to 
the awesome birders who were nice enough to take the time to do 
this count, 77 species were counted. So here is what we saw: 

Square 5 found four Horned Grebes which is the first time for 
this species since 2005. Square 4 found those seven Sandhill 
Cranes, the first count record since 2011 when 10 were recorded 
in the same square. Great Blue Herons were seen at their lowest 
number since this count began with only two being counted. 
Even at the Ontario Power Generation Plant where there always 
were good numbers of herons, none were found. 

Canada Goose had the lowest number - 2,761 - since 2007. Keen 
eyes in Square 9 found one Cackling Goose this year compared 
to four on the previous count. Square 4 found the only two 
Mute Swans on this count, which is double last years count. The 
Tundra Swans were out enjoying this day, and with all the open 
water, we recorded the highest number since this count began, 
with an amazing 260 observed. There were three Wood Ducks 
still hanging around for the count, the first time since 2010. 
Gadwall numbers were at record numbers with 205 totalled. 
Contrastingly, American Black Ducks had their lowest number 
since 1990. Only 17 were counted this year, and once again, a 
species that could always be found keeping a pond open at the 
Ontario Power Generation Plant, were for the first time nowhere 
to be found. However, Mallards were found in good numbers - 
1,604 - the highest since 2010. Redhead numbers were way up 
this year at 805 compared to 77 last year - now that’s an increase! 
Greater Scaup were recorded in large numbers this count with 
3,091 being counted; last years numbers were 59. Lesser Scaup 
was recorded on this count (14) after being absent since 2011. 
Square 8 found the only Hooded Merganser observed on the 
count; last year there were 39. Similarly, Common Mergansers 
were in relatively low numbers with only 417 counted. Rounding 
out the ducks, two Ruddy Ducks were observed this year, up 
from the singleton on the previous count. 

Bald Eagle numbers were down - only nine counted compared 
to the 27 on the previous count. Snowy Owls were once again 
in the area with four spotted compared to five last year. There 
were nine Long-eared Owls this time, the highest number since 
2006. Northern Flickers were in low numbers with only one 
being counted, the lowest number since 2007. Similarly, Great 
Black-backed Gulls were scarce on the count (4), the lowest total 


since 1990 when three 
were found. Square 

6 found one Pileated 
Woodpecker, the first 
since 2009. American 
Crows were recorded 
in good numbers with 
828 tallied. Of these, 

600 alone were recorded 
at Clanbrassil. Brown Creeper numbers were up, with eight this 
year. Their numbers have been down the last three years. Eastern 
Bluebird numbers were low again this year with only 20 counted; 
39 were seen last year. Once again the count had one Yellow- 
rumped Warbler, and Snow Buntings must still have been in 
the north waiting for the snow, as only 40 were counted. For the 
first time since 1993, a Yellow-headed Blackbird was seen in the 
Fisherville count circle. This was certainly the best bird of the 
count although it was only a “count week” (CW) species (seen 
three days before or three days after the count, but not on count 
day) as it was first reported the day after the count. It is a genuine 
rarity in winter in southern Ontario. The first count record was 
a female in 1993 in the same square. Rusty Blackbird numbers 
have not been this high since 2011, with 20 recorded this year. 
The Common Grackle at my feeder was not the only one around, 
as there were 18 on the count, the highest total since 1992. 
Brown-headed Cowbirds numbers (1,191) were the highest they 
have been since 2007 when 1356 were counted. Pine Siskins were 
found this year with seven being recorded. 

Now, the list of the 38 awesome birders who were nice enough 
to do this count. 

Square 1 - Mark Cranford, John Lamey; Square 2 - Richard 
Skevington, Neil Faulkenham, Adrian Juurlink; Square 3 - Bill Read, 
Jerry Gunther, feeder watchers - Beth Powell, Mary Galli; Square 
4 - George Pond, Rick Dowson, Pilar Manorome, Rueven Martin, 
feeder watcher - Wes Raymond; Square 5 -Adam Timpf, Matt Timpf, 
Janice Chard; Square 6 -Tom Thomas, Neil Taylor, Chris Street, Bill 
Smith, Ron Campeau, Josh Shea, feeder watcher- Fred Kopier; Square 

7 - Hugh McArthur, Julia Wever, Jacob Wever, Randy Wilson, feeder 
watchers - Rob Smuck, Owen Smuck (age 6); Square 8 - Barry Jones, 
Bob Stamp, Jim Heslop, Linda Thrower, Alan Thrower; Square 9 - 
Audrey Heagy, David Okines, Diane Salter, Greg Salter, Bailey Salter. 

And last, but not least, all the rest of the data: Winds - W 10 km; 
temperature - +2 to +3°C; snow cover - none, clear roads; water 

- open; hours on foot - 38.5; km on foot - 44.5; hours by car 

- 40; km by car - 617.2; hours owling - 6; km owling -54.2; 
observers - 38; feeder watchers - 6; feeder hours - 18. 

A special mention to Ontario Power Generation Plant for 
allowing access to their property. Thanks once again to all of 
those who took the time to do this bird count. 

Here are the complete numbers: 



Undo and Ai Thrower at Ruthven Park , 29 
April 2006 - photo Rick Ludkin. 
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Canada Goose 

2,761 

Cackling Goose 

1 

Mute Swan 

2 

Tundra Swan 

260 

Wood Duck 

3 

Gadwall 

205 

American Black Duck 

17 

Mallard 

1,604 

Redhead 

805 

Greater Scaup 

3,091 

Lesser Scaup 

14 

Bufflehead 

401 

Common Goldeneye 

224 

Hooded Merganser 

1 

Common Merganser 

417 

Red-breasted Merganser 

701 

Ruddy Duck 

2 

Wild Turkey 

68 

Horned Grebe 

4 

Great Blue Heron 

2 

Bald Eagle 

9 

Northern Harrier 

24 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

5 

Cooper’s Hawk 

6 

Red-tailed Hawk 

128 

Rough-legged Hawk 

24 

Sandhill Crane 

7 


Bonaparte’s Gull 

162 

Ring-billed Gull 

1,792 

Herring Gull 

191 

Great Black-backed Gull 

4 

Rock Pigeon 

374 

Mourning Dove 

252 

Eastern Screech-Owl 

16 

Great Horned Owl 

5 

Snowy Owl 

4 

Long-eared Owl 

9 

Short-eared Owl 

2 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

47 

Downy Woodpecker 

77 

Hairy Woodpecker 

9 

Northern Flicker 

1 

Pileated Woodpecker 

1 

American Kestrel 

34 

Northern Shrike 

2 

Blue Jay 

221 

American Crow 

828 

Horned Lark 

55 

Black-capped Chickadee 

357 

Tufted Titmouse 

9 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

12 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

58 

Brown Creeper 

8 

Carolina Wren 

8 

Winter Wren 

1 


Golden-crowned Kinglet 

8 

Eastern Bluebird 

20 

American Robin 

2 

Northern Mockingbird 

10 

European Starling 

1,806 

Snow Bunting 

40 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 

1 

American Tree Sparrow 

266 

Song Sparrow 

6 

Swamp Sparrow 

3 

White-throated Sparrow 

10 

Dark-eyed Junco 

265 

Northern Cardinal 

86 

Red-winged Blackbird 

196 

Yellow-headed Blackbird 

1 (CW) 

Rusty Blackbird 

20 

Common Grackle 

18 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

1,191 

House Finch 

112 

Pine Siskin 

7 

American Goldfinch 

227 

House Sparrow 

821 



Total Species 

77 

Total Individuals 

20,421 


Member Profile - Alf Senior - 60 Years Sharing Nature 


by Alf Senior 

L ike many of us, my love of nature goes back to childhood. I 
was lucky my parents were older than those of most of my 
peers. Historic sites were cheap and nature was free. My first 
memories of nature were from Algonquin Park. We stayed in 
Whitney as the motel was cheap. I fondly remember feeding the 
chipmunks peanuts. Back in Hamilton, on a wolf cub hike to 
Westdale Woods, the leader discovered a fledgling Great Horned 
Owl on the ground. Not a great experience for the owl, but an 
important event in my life. My mother found the Hamilton Junior 
Naturalists Club in 1959. Meetings taught not only about nature, 
but also social and leadership skills. My first field outing was led 
by Doug Davies the Clubs adult advisor. Mother helped me write 
my first article for the Wood Duck , about five lines long. The last 
meeting each year was a presentation to the adult Club. I had a 
small camera and took slides, and out of my presentation came a 
guest appearance, with my slides, on the Captain Andy Show, a 
morning kid s show on TV. 

Young birders who showed up for car hikes always had a ride. 
Bill Smith, even then, was a good spotter. He would get the 
“spotters seat” in George Norths vehicle; I rode in the middle of 
the back seat. I missed many of the fly-over birds. That was okay 
as I was with friends. Highlights of the year came at the Victoria 
and Thanksgiving camping weekends. In 1962, the Club bought 


Spooky Hollow. The camp 
group got to visit the 
first nature club-owned 
sanctuary before the deal 
closed. My mother felt 
comfortable with giving 
less protection, so I now 
had freedom to go with 
friends. I spent Sundays 
with John Miles banding, and learned how to be an independent 
boy. Unfortunately by this time, I was getting too old for the junior 
club but not yet ready to be an adult and I found other interests. 

One was Barbara. We got married in a park - even in 1971 this was 
unusual. We had lived all our lives in the east end of Hamilton. 
However, we chose to raise our two daughters in west Hamilton. 
This was a good place to be near nature. I often took the girls on 
walks in the hydro corridor to the woods at the bottom of the 
Escarpment. We had a good life. My income from working as 
a nursing assistant, and Barbs frugality, meant we did well. No 
costly vacations, but lots of time for local nature. 

Early in the 1980s, I rejoined the HNC with a life membership 
(so I did not have to remember to renew). Shortly after, I found 



Alf and Barb Senior on Table Mountain, 
South Africa, 4 January 2010. 
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myself on the HNC Board around the time of the Townsend 
bequest. This was the largest single donation to the HNC at that 
time, and the Board did some real soul-searching on how to best 
use this bequest. Luckily, the Hamilton Foundation was helpful. 
My work became stressful and I had to leave the Board. Now 
my primary interest is the Sanctuary Committee and I enjoy 
the committee meetings and the work parties. Sanctuaries are 
more than a place to protect nature. They are places for people 
to connect with nature. Some of the Club sanctuaries are close to 
urban areas, creating refuge for both wildlife and people. Amaolo 
and Cartwright are great places for sharing with inner-city school 
classes, places where they can experience the great outdoors. For 
me, sharing nature is a major reason for a Club like ours. 

My major interest remains birds. I do not get out a great deal, but 
every day I make a mental list of my sightings. Every year I do 
the Christmas Bird Count with Michael Clark in Dundas. I join 
Bill Smith on the Fall Bird Count on the Stoney Creek lakeshore 
and I do a “Big Day” in May with Mike Street and Bill Smith. 
Bill spots from the front seat and I sit in the back - now with a 
window seat - watching for things escaping Bills keen eye. Some 
years this adds one or two species to Mikes total. 

This year Barb and I moved from our house to an apartment 
in Dundas. Moving after more than 40 years was very stressful. 



Sanctuary became important. From the new place I can walk 
down to the Urquhart Butterfly Garden, a very peaceful, spiritual 
space in nature. 

Since retirement, we are now able to do some of the things we 
always wanted to do. We travel about once a year. The best trip 
was to South Africa in 2011. We did the tourist-thing to Cape 
Town including going up the Table Mountain. There was an 
outing to see the African Penguin ( Spheniscus demerus) and 
on the way there, we saw an Ostrich. Coming back to town we 
found a flock of Sacred Ibis ( Threskiornis aethiopicus). It was a 
day to remember! 

For me, it is more about sharing the joy of nature with others, 
rather than seeing the rarity. I encourage all members to assist 
nature. Feeding that cardinal at your feeder is helping to protect 
nature. For many the journey starts with feeding sparrows or 
chipmunks. My grandchildren are near the age when I first met 
nature. All of them have hand-fed sunflower seeds to chickadees. 
These simple contacts will lead to a richer life, for all who have 
them. I suggest not only sharing the sunflower seed with children; 
offer some to the shy adult who stops to watch. You may start 
that person on an enriching path; the more intimate one is with 
nature, the more likely they will be to protect it. 


m 
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Astronomy Corner 


Easter Weekend Lunar Eclipse 

by Mario Carr 


iC 


M ake sure you’re up early on Saturday April 4 to see the 
partial lunar eclipse in the pre-dawn sky. It will be a 
partial eclipse because from our vantage point in Hamilton, the 
Moon sets at sunrise before the eclipse reaches “totality” at 8:06 
a.m. That’s when the Moon moves within the darkest portion of 
the Earth’s shadow known as the umbra. 

During “totality”, the Moon will be in the umbra shadow for 
four minutes and 31 seconds and can only be seen from western 
Canada. We will only see the eclipse when the Moon passes 
within Earth’s lighter shadow, known as the penumbra. The next 
lunar eclipse will occur on September 27. 

Here are April stargazer events. Most are listed in the Hamilton 
Amateur Astronomers calendar. 

Planet Watching 

Mercury is hidden from our view for most of the month. Venus 
is bright and high in the western evening sky. Mars is very low in 
the western evening twilight sky. Jupiter can be seen in the mid¬ 
evening, while Saturn rises late evening. Neptune can be seen in 
the eastern dawn sky. 

April 8 - The Moon will be close to Saturn in the morning sky. 
April 10-13 - Venus is close to the Pleiades star cluster. 

April 10 - Hamilton Amateur Astronomers meeting 7:30- 


9:30 p.m., Spectator Building, 44 Frid 
St., Hamilton. Free admission with 
door prizes and everyone is welcome. 

An optional food bank donation 
of non-perishable goods would be 
appreciated. 

April 17 - Spring Scope Clinic 7:30-9:30 p.m., Spectator Building, 
44 Frid St., Hamilton. Free admission and everyone is welcome. 

April 19 - The Moon is close to Mars and Mercury in the evening sky. 

April 21 - The crescent Moon is close to Venus in the evening sky. 

April 22 - Mercury is close to Mars in the evening sky. The Lyrid 
Meteor Shower also peaks on this date and can be seen for the 
next three nights. It is best seen from a dark location away from 
city lights. 

April 25 - Public Stargazing Night at Bayfront Park, Harbour 
Front Drive at Bay St N, Hamilton, 8 p.m. - 11 p.m. 

April 25-26 - The Moon is close to Jupiter in the evening sky. £? 

For more information, see the Hamilton Amateur Astronomers 
website at www.amateurastronomy.org or call 905-627-4323. 
The club offers a basic astronomy course for members. 

Mario Carr is the HAA director of publicity and can be reached 
at mariocarr@cogeco. ca . 



Mario Carr, April 
2010 -from Mario's 
blog - https:// 
theskythismonth. 
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Report on the Monthly Meeting of February 2015 





The Young and the Restless: Exploring the Universe’s Most Spectacular 
Explosions Through Light Echoes 

byBronwen Tregunno 


Q uite a few of us came out to our regular HNC monthly 
meeting on a chilly February night to learn of Doug Welch 
and his fellow astrophysicists research. Listening to his talk was 
fascinating. Trying to write-up a comprehensive summary was 
daunting to say the least. It led me to what felt like wormhole 
travel on the Internet where I spent hours on different websites 
from NASA, Harvard, Hubble Space Telescope, to the European 
Southern Observatory in Chile and National Optical Astronomy 
Observatory News. 

Here’s a little bit about Dr. Doug Welch. He completed his PhD in 
Astronomy and Astrophysics from University 
of Toronto in 1985. He joined McMaster 
Department of Physics in September 1988 
as a NSERC University Research Fellow, 
was chair of the Department of Physics and 
Astronomy at McMaster between 1997 and 
2000 and is currently a Professor. He is part of 
the survey team called SuperMACHO. Doug 
was the 2010 recipient of the McNeil Medal 
of the Royal Society of Canada. The medal is 
“awarded to a candidate who has demonstrated 
outstanding ability to promote and 
communicate science to students and the public 
within Canada (the term public is defined in its 
broadest sense)” This is the second time he has 
come out to HNC to share his research. He is 
also an avid birder and nature photographer, 
with some of his photos published in the Wood 
Duck (see page 183!). 

The “Universe’s most spectacular explosions” 
referred to here are typically star explosions, 
or supernovae (SN). These explosions are the 
final stage in the evolution of a star. There 
are two types of SN. Type I SN accumulates 
matter from a nearby object until a nuclear 
reaction occurs. They are mostly thought to 
be white dwarf stars in a binary (two star) 
system. They can be broken down further 
into three categories (A, B & C) depending 
on their light spectra, which identifies major 
elements (silicon - A; helium - B; weak 
helium/no silicon - C). All Type I SN have no 
hydrogen present. Type II SN, of which there 

are two categories, A & B, have hydrogen, and 

the West have star masses 8 15 times that Top image, Light echoes from SN1987A due 
tne largest nave star masses 8 lb times mat tQ tWQ foreground sheets of interstellar 

of the Sun. Scientists study SN because they dust. Middle image; Locations in 3D for 

tell us about our universe in several different echoes fios A. Bottom imo Q e i 

Motions of all LMC light echoes trace back 

ways. For example recent studies using SN to only four supernovae. 


have shown that the expansion of 
the universe is accelerating as time 
goes by. Studying SN remnants (that 
is, the gases expanding away from 

the outburst), tell us where and how sronwen Tregunno at Colorado 
specific elements are formed. Mesa Verde, June 2012 

Many of the images studied are in the Large Magellanic Cloud 
(LMC), which can only be seen near the equator and in the 
southern hemisphere. Doug has observed the LMC in Chile dozens 
of times. The LMC has regions of active star-formation - most 
prominent of which is the Tarantula Nebula. It 
is difficult to study the largest fraction of star¬ 
forming regions in our own galaxy, the Milky 
Way, because dust at its disk - where the stars 
form - obscures distant locations. 

The first order of the evening for Doug was to 
explain what light echoes were. Light echoes 
are created when original light reflects off an 
object and changes direction. Images taken 
over several months or years were compared, 
and constant objects (stars) subtracted away. 
What shapes the light echoes appears to 
depend on how the dust is distributed in the 
space around a SN. In the case of SN1987A 
(top image), two nearly-parallel sheets of dust 
are between us and the supernova, resulting 
in two apparently-expanding light echo rings. 
When only small dust features are present 
(middle image) the brightenings can be more 
localized on the sky. Over the course of study, 
the researchers on the team noted the apparent 
motion of fuzzy, non-stellar features. Tracing 
back the motion of the many such features 
located, results in distinct groupings (bottom 
image) where the convergence points are 
associated with ancient supernova remnants. 
Light echoes are interesting because they can 
view the same supernova event from different 
directions in 3-D. We can also take another 
look at supernovae that were first seen on 
earth hundreds of years ago but before any 
useful scientific records were kept. 

The most recent and famous supernova was 
observed in LMC was on February 23, 1987 
and is called SN1987a (all supernovae are 
named starting with SN, then year). Although 
it was not intrinsically an especially luminous 
event, the fact that it occurred in a companion 
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galaxy to the Milky Way allowed it to reach the brightness of some 
of the brightest stars in the night sky It exploded 166,000 years 
ago and is a Type II SN. The observations taken and analyzed by 
one of Dougs PhD students, Dr. Brendan Sinnott, show that the 
outburst of this important SN was very non-spherical. 

Doug talked about studies of light echoes of Eta Carinae, a very 
massive binary star in the Milky Way, and he also discussed 
Cassiopeia A, a supernova remnant believed to have gone into 
outburst in the late 1600s. 

Eta Carinae is the young and restless’ because it is changing 
and nearing the point of explosion. Between 1837 and 1858 it 
was observed as the second brightest object in sky. Accounting 
for the time light takes to travel from the event, it actually took 
place 7,500 years earlier - a period known as the Great Eruption. 
However scientists at the time could not measure and analyze 
the event like they can today with light echoes, which shows 
the light as being much cooler than originally expected. In a 
McMaster press release in February 2012 Dr. Welch summarized 
the groups findings about Eta Carinae by saying, “Researching 
such events as the Great Eruption allows scientists to understand 
how massive stars influence galaxies and the formation of other 
stars,... The results provide information about how the universe is 
changing over time, including clues to how many generations of 
stars went into making the material that composes Earth and our 
own bodies, he says. That in turn helps with questions of how easily 
life could form or not form in other places in the universe .” 

The light from the supernova that would have caused the 
Cassiopeia A (Cas A) remnant would have been seen around 
1680 on Earth. However, it is assumed that since there is no 
record of it, that dust from the Milky Way hindered visibility 
or it was under-luminous. Light echoes studies showed that the 
supernova that created Cas A was also asymmetrical. 



" Dragonfly" Telephoto Array which is located at the "New Mexico Skies" 
site in May hill, New Mexico - photo Roberto Abraham. 


Doug left us with the latest on what is coming out to make study 
more accessible and affordable. Most of the images for astronomy 
studies are taken at telescopes with 4-meter diameter mirrors 
and require long periods of application consideration, waiting 
and travel time. Doug is now working with a joint US Canadian 
group of astrophysicists who have developed a system which 
is very well-suited to certain kinds of light echo detection. The 
“Dragonfly” Telephoto Array uses ten Canon 400mm f/2.8 and 
commercial CCD cameras bundled together with various filters 
so more images can be taken simultaneously of the same field 
at ten minute intervals. Unlike most other imaging systems, 
Dragonfly preserves a very wide range of brightnesses in its 



Doug Welch tree planting at the Veidhuis location on 20 September, 2014 - 
photo by Andrea Cole. At the time, Doug was Acting AVP/Dean of Graduate 
Studies at McMaster and he brought about 100 graduate students to 
participate in the planting - the event was called "Dig with Dean Doug"! 

images, making it especially suitable for image-differencing. 

There are many excellent resources for a further look into Eta 
Carinae, the Great Eruption, Cas A, supernovae, and light echoes 
on the Internet. I urge all of you to take a look, even if you get lost 
for hours going from one stellar event to another like I did. Many 
thanks to Doug for sharing his research and opening up our eyes 
to the exciting new findings in astrophysics. ^ 

r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — -i 

1 Short Hills Nature Sanctuary Work (and play) Day 1 

- Come enjoy the old growth forest and spring wild flowers - 
I of our Sanctuary. Meet at Battlefield Square Plaza (Value | 
I Village) on Hwy 8 in Stoney Creek at 9:00 a.m. Sunday, May i 
I 3 rd to carpool. Or meet at the Sanctuary at 10:00 a.m. This I 
1 is our annual spring clean-up and work party. Bring a lunch. 1 
1 Moderate to heavy activity. Garlic Mustard pulling, garbage 1 
! and trail cleanup. There is no rain date for this work party. ■ 
I If the weather is damp, we will be there, if it is steady rain, | 
I wet and cold, we will not! Contact Warren Beacham at 905 i 
I 627-3343 for more details. I 


HNC - Bird Study Group 

20 April (Monday) 7:30 p.m. 

The Outer Banks - On and Offshore 

Join Caleb and Peter Scholtens as they share stories 
and photos from their trip to the Outer Banks, NC, 
in August 2014. The Outer Banks (OBX) are a chain 
of barrier islands that run down the coast of North 
Carolina. Battered by the waves and often experiencing 
hurricanes, at their farthest point they protrude about 
50 kilometres from the mainland. That isolation 
makes for phenomenal birding. It also allows them 
to be close enough to the continental shelf break and 
the Gulf Stream - the productive warm waters that 
attract seabirds - for a relatively short boat ride to 
see pelagic species. Come early at 7:00 for coffee and 
conversation. Burlington Seniors' Centre (beside the 
Burlington Public Library) 2285 New St., Burlington. 
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Report 


H N C Hike 


Winter Birding in Dundas 

by Rob Porter 

O n Saturday, January 17, a hardy group of nearly 40 birders 
hiked through the Olympic Woods, studied the ducks 
at the Desjardins Canal, and finished up with a drive up the 
Escarpment to Fallsview Road to view a nice show of Horned 
Larks and Snow Buntings. 

At Olympic Woods we hiked the loop counter-clockwise, and 
while the typical feeder species didn’t appreciate such a large 
audience, some of the “non-residents” stole the show. Right off 
the bat, an immature Bald Eagle flew over the parking lot. Then, 
a Red-bellied Woodpecker made an appearance just before we 
reached the first feeders, where it, and Downy Woodpeckers, 
Black-capped Chickadees, American Tree Sparrows, and White- 
throated Sparrows were busy feeding. Continuing along, a Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch was heard calling loudly; I think its the first 
I have ever heard or seen this species at this location. As we 
approached the creek-side feeders, the sparrows and Mourning 
Doves took flight, but almost immediately a first-winter Northern 
Shrike was seen atop the bushes. This was a lifer for many, and for 
most others, the first one for this winter. The shrike soon flew to 
the top of a nearby tree, further away, but arguably giving better 
views as it was clearly visible to everyone. 

As we continued our walk, a familiar ‘tick’ was heard; the 
“famous” Yellow-rumped Warblers were about. Two of them - 
one for each cluster of birders - gave good showings, including 
the well-studied “buffy-throated” second year male. Further on, 
a Northern Mockingbird was hiding underneath a hydro tower, 
and one cluster of the group observed some gulls flying over, 



First-winter Northern Shrike at Olympic 
Woods - photo Rob Porter. 



Hike leader Rob 
Porter - photo Ly/e 
Jeakins. 


including a couple of Iceland Gulls. 


We then headed to the Desjardins Canal, where we stopped both at 
the west King Street parking area, as well as the Urquhart Butterfly 
Garden. At the first spot, typical species such as Mallard, Canada 
Goose, and American Black Duck were abundant. Also seen were 
a pair of Trumpeter Swans, a few Hooded Mergansers, a lone 
American Coot, a 4th year Herring Gull, some Ring-billed Gulls, 
and several American Tree Sparrows. Sadly, the American Wigeon 
pair was not to be found. However, you cant see everything. On the 
butterfly garden side, we found Redheads, a Common Merganser 
male, and a surprise appearance by yet another Yellow-rumped 
Warbler! 


Finally, the group headed up to Fallsview Road next to Dyment’s 
Farm, with low expectations, as little had been seen there this year. 
At first the expectations were met — barely anything was present. 
However, with the persistence of a few birders, some Horned 
Larks were spotted near the farm laneway. Just as the group was 
about to move to get closer to the laneway, a large flock of over a 
hundred Snow Buntings made a last minute appearance. Better 
late than never! 


This was a large group, a little difficult to coordinate, however it 
made for a lot of eyes to get a very good list out of this hike. 



Comparison of first-winter Iceland (top) and first-winter Glaucous 
Gulls (bottom). The key is the all black bill of the Iceland Gull versus 
the sharply demarcated bi-coloured bill of the Glaucous Gull. Iceland 
Gull, 3 January 2015, Bay front Park - photo Rob Porter; Glaucous Gull, 
23 January 2015, Van Wagners Beach - photo Kevin McLaughlin. 


TRIVIA FOR NATURE 

Help out the HNC’s land trust program by attending its popular 
annual Trivia Night! We will be raising funds to enable us to 
continue to provide our popular outdoor education program. 
Trivia Night has been a great fundraiser for the Head-of-the-Lake 
Land Trust and it is a fun night out. 

There are questions for everyone during this evening of general 
knowledge trivia, so gather a group of friends to form a team 
of eight, or join a team at the event. There will be three rounds 
of trivia with prizes, and a 50/50 draw. Please feel free to bring 
your own snacks. Snacks and drinks will also be available for 
purchase. This is a licensed event. 

Saturday, April 25,2015, 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. 

St. Pauls United Church, 29 Park Street W, Dundas 
Tickets: $10 each or $70 for a table of eight 

For reservations or information, please contact Jen Baker at 
905-524-3339 or 1 and@ham 1 ltonnature.org . 
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(butterfly summary - continued from page 184) 
Leonardus Skipp er * 

Beverly Swamp Reserve 1 26 Aug IS 

Beverly Swamp Reserve 2 20 Sep BL,KM 



Left, Leonard us Skipper at Beverly Swamp Reserve, 26 August - photo tan 
Smith; right, Little Glassy wing, 6 July, Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve 
photo Kevin McLaughlin. 


Peck's Skipp er # 


Hardy Road, Brantford 

3 

11 Jun FI 

BL 

Long Dash # 

Cedar Haven Farm, Hwy. 97 

1 

8 Aug L 

BVR 

Little Glassvwing * 

powerline trail, N of 6 th Cone, E of 
Valens Road 

2 

6 Jul 

RD et al. 

pond on Sideroad 10 at RR 

1 

6 Jul 

BVR 

Safari Road at Hyde Tract 

2 

6 Jul 

BL 

Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve 

1 

6 Jul 

KM et al 

Rattlesnake Point 

1 

15 Jul 

BVR 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

4 

30 Jul L 

ES 

Delaware Skipper # 

Sayers Mills (Grierson property) 

1 

25 Jul L 

BVR 

Mulberry Wing * 

Crieff Bog, 250m east of Cone 9 

1 

1 Jul F 

BL 

sedge swamp N of Hyde Tract 

3 

6 Jul 

BL 

Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve 

2 

6 Jul 

KM et al 

8th Concession at Westover Road 

3 

9 Jul 

IS 



Left, HobomokSkipper, 30 June, Hyde Tract-photo Len Manning; right, 
Mulberry Wing, 6 July, Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve - photo Brian Wy/ie. 


Hobomok Skipper # 

Ruthven Park 

2 

28 May F 

NP,MP 

Lot 27, Cone. 7, Nassagaweya 

1 

3 Jul L 

WM 

Broad-winged Skipper * 

Sedge marsh N of Hyde Tract 

4 

6 Jul 

BL 

8th Concession at Westover Road 

1 

9 Jul 

IS 

rare Charitable Research Reserve 

1 

18 Jul 

ES 

Sayers Mills (Grierson property) 

1 

25 Jul 

BVR 

Cedar Haven Farm, Hwy 97 

2 

31 Jul 

BVR 


Dion Skipper * 

Sedge swamp N of Hyde Tract 

2 

6 Jul 

BL 

Sayers Mills (Grierson property) 

1 

25 Jul 

BVR 

HSA species of regular occurrence 

that 

were seen in 

2014 but not 


recorded in this summary : Mourning Cloak, Appalachian Eyed-Brown, 
Juvenals Duskywing, Wild Indigo Duskywing, Tawny-edged Skipper, 
Crossline Skipper, Northern Broken Dash, Dun Skipper. 

HSA resident species not reported in 2014 : Spicebush Swallowtail, 
Harvester, American Copper, Dorcas Copper, Bog Copper*, Edwards’ 
Hairstreak, Silver-spotted Fritillary, Aphrodite*, Tawny Crescent*, 
Compton Tortoiseshell, Sleepy Duskywing*, Dreamy Duskywing, 
Columbine Duskywing, Mottled Duskywing, Indian Skipper, Two- 
spotted Skipper, Black Dash, Roadside Skipper*. 

*Some of these species have not been reported in several years and may be 
extirpated from the HSA. 

Observers: Rick Cavasin, Barb Charlton, Robert Curry, Rob Dobos, Aidon 
Don, Dave Don, Chris Earley, Cheryl Edgecombe, Tom Ford, Kathleen 
Gardiner, Peter Hopperton, Rhondda James, Bill Lamond, Bruce Mackenzie, 
Len Manning, Irene Mcllveen, William Mcllveen, Kevin McLaughlin, Matt 
Mills, Jocelyn Monteith, George Naylor, Rose Peterson, Mary Pomfret, Norm 
Pomfret, Joanne Redwood, Ian Richards, Brenda Van Ryswyk, Elaine Serena, 
Ian Smith, Erin Sonser, Lisa Teskey, Bob Yukich, Karen Yukich, Rob Waldhuber, 
Angie Williams, Ken Williams, Alan Wormington, Brian Wylie, 

I would like to thank everyone who submitted records for this 2014 summary. 
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WE NEED YOUR OPINION! 

We are now well into the new millennium, and our Club will reach its centennial in just a few short years. The world 
has seen many changes since the Club’s inauguration in 1919 and your Board believes the time is right to solicit every 
members opinion on our current focus and future direction. To this end, in early April we are going to send out a 
survey to all members and we strongly urge you to take the time to answer it. It should only take 5 to 10 minutes and 
we need to hear from as many members as possible if the responses are to be representative and actionable. We assure 
you that all responses will be anonymous. This is your opportunity to be heard, to tell us what YOU want from your 
Club, to let us know what you like or don’t like and to influence our future plans. We can’t promise to deliver on every 
idea that is proposed in your replies, because it is impossible “to please all of the people all of the time” but we will 
certainly listen and make every effort to pursue the issues or deliver the events that appeal to the majority. 

The survey will be sent electronically wherever possible to harness modern technology and save on postage costs. If 
we do NOT have your current email address (you will know we don’t, if you do not receive the monthly electronic 
newsletter!) or you have no internet access, you can contact Maggie Sims, our VP, (905-331-1496) to request a copy 
of the survey be sent to you by mail so you can fill it out manually and return it. There will also be a limited number 
of printed copies of the survey form available at the Membership desk at the April Club meeting for those of you not 
connected to the web world. 

Please take the time to complete the survey when it is delivered to your email. We cannot emphasize enough how 
important your opinion is to the future of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club! 



Coyote on 3 October 2010 at City View Park. This adaptable species is a well-established - and welcome - part of our fauna, it gets a lot 
of negative press but it has found its niche, and it is a significant predator of White-tailed Deer fawns - photo Mike Veitri. 
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